The  Crowd in  Peace  and War

vate enterprises, maintaining personal and intimate
relations with other individuals in foreign and potentially
enemy countries, do have a great cumulative effect upon
their crowds, and this effect is mainly a force on the side
of peace.

It is often asserted that democratically governed coun-
tries are less prone to war than others. This is a pure
superstition without an atom of fact to rest on. All
crowds alike tend to mutual hostility, and the hostility
proceeds not from the leaders but from the crowd itself.
Leaders may fan the passion to some extent, or restrain
it, but they have no need to provoke it. The crowd
generates a hostile passion towards a rival as spontane-
ously as yeast generates fermentation. A democracy
when it sets warwards is every bit as dangerous as a
tyranny. In both the emotion of the crowd is the mov-
ing force. The despot does not supply the strength of
his people; he merely wields it. The power that makes
war and wins victories is the passion of a people. How-
ever constructed internally, every national crowd alike
is liable to the war-passion, which is always latent within
it. Democracy possesses no special virtue of restraint.
Witness the Spanish-American war, a purely democratic
upheaval brought about by the crowd itself, in spite of
all that its official leaders did to restrain it. Gusts of
passion are the most frequent cause of actual war, and it
is to these, coming on suddenly and with uncontrollable
force, that democracies are especially liable.

Waxing and waning nations imperil the stability of
international equilibrium or the balance of power. Those
nations are most imperilled which are in closest contact
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